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FOREWORD ' 

0 

t • 

To assure that all students vdll have: a successful leg^ming experience, 
concentrated attention has^ been givfen in a variety of 'curriculum offer- 
^ings to the delineaticjv of the United States, as a pluralistic society. 

In previous publications of the Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago, erfiphasis was placed upon, persons of black, Spanish-speaking, 
Gretek, Italian, and P61ish identity and their contributions not only 
to^ yie life of the city, but aLso to the cultural and historical 
development of this nation. The content of this publication concerns 
the American Indian and presents ^ in-depth study of the Indians who 
occupy the Chicago area at present. 



^#lEt is^ hoped that the material ^in this guide will acquaint teachers with 
the Indian heritage and Indian participation in our society and bring ^ 
to their attention the resources available for their use. 

-.'JAMSS F. RiBMOND . . • ' . 

General Superin^-endent of Schools t 
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INTRODUCTION * ' ' 



The Social Studies,. Steering Ccxnmittee which met during the 1972-1973 
school year /ecortimend^d that a course dealing with the concept of 
ethnicity in an urban setting be offered to secondary school students. 
The committee further recommende4 that this .offering be composed Of ' 
four, required raicrocoarses — the American Indian, the Appalachian 
white, the black American, and -the Spanish-speaking American — and' 
.four addition^ microcourses to be selected. from a list compiled by 
the teacher and students reflecting the interests and needs of the 
community. This microcourse concerning the American- i&idian i^ the'' 
first of the four required courses; it presents' general information 
about the first Americans,, with an in-depth study, of the Indians who' 
occupy th^ Chicago area at present; ; 
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< ^BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES / 

As A result 6f studying^th'is unit, the student 
. should be able to demonstrate his understanding of 
the. unit by his perfcrmanc© of specific learning outcomes^ 

Demonstrates, throujgh *an or^ report, four ways -in which t1io-I»iian# 
hejLpe.d thfi early settlors. ' ♦ ^ ^ • . 

Pr^ares a map indicating tho m^in location of at least Indian tribes 
VfS colonial America. * • • • . 

Ug^s visuairmaterials in a report comparing and contrasting Indian tribal 
^lifs vfit>^^ American lifo in tho nineteenth century. 

Exai^nes data dealing with the role of the United Sjbatea government in the 
dest<5iction of the Plains Indiana, both physicall/and spiritually, and 
va-itaa,,an essay on findings. ' 



Lists (f«ur. attempts by government agencies *t"o l«rove the plight of the 
IniJ.ian'|k|nce.-1934.^ . ^ - \ 

Chooses kve persons of Indian ancestry aS^ditcusses the rolV each has 
piiyed iii, American lifo. , », 

. *• . ■ ' , 

Identif ies-^enc^6s in the Oiicago e^fcaty tteft vork closely >dth the 
American Ihliamu • *. . 



CONTENT 



■gprte of the Indians That Settled North of the Rio Grande the 



the 



Cherokees, the Plains Indians ^ and- the Hopis 



Iroquois , 



littiat-was thd importance of tlse Confefleracy of the Iroquois? 
in* war 

• in peace . ' * ' ' | ^ 

in^the settlement- of the country ' « 

Hqw did the spirit of. the frontier-affect the Cherokees? ' 

Indian ^ Removal Bill 
. ^ r Influence of Sequoya . • ' " - '/ 

( 

What was the main factor in the life of thfe Plains Indian tribes? 



ar^a pf habitation ^ 
..the horse 
the 'bison 



the rfflrse Creek Council 

Little Big Horn 

V/ounded Knee' 1 



Which skills in the art^and crafts ^can be associated with the Hopis' 



v/eavlng (men) ^ 
use of color and design 
pottery-making (women) 



What is the importance of rituals and ceremonies among the Hopis? 



religidus aspect 
life-giving aspect 
Kiva 



unseen spirits 
Snake Dance 
Katchina Dance 
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V 
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Indian Conunuriity in. Chicago \. : ^ * ' 

What'prpblems does the Indian ih Chiclago face in hi5^> daily' life? 



hou^ng- ^ • ■ ^ 

jol;)sn-l»In for Indians*') * ' , mental* health 

How i§ the Indian organizihs to meet his neecis,? 

American Indian Center; Native American .Committee 



education 



Aid o:^ other agencies ' . * , 

i . ^ ^ 

Presc hoil - program " 

Mcrris Branch o^enn High School 



r ^ 
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IV. 



Indian- programs in conjunction ^fithi Northeastern niihois - 
• , Universj^l^y and the University of l^iinoii? Chicago 'Circle Cainpus 

^ , Alcoholis;n and IJrug 'Abuse Program (unit in Edgewater 
Uptovm Mental Health Council) 

t * /, . ' ^ 

Assistance to former j)risoners ' - ' * ; > . . 

Social welfare programs . ' ' 

' .Coalition* of Indian Organizations 

* ^ - , ^^^^^^ '* ~ - " * 

Chan/^ds in the Culture of thefA/nerickn Indian* . ^ ' . v 

How did contact vfith thi feuropean cl^ange the InUiaA'lifestyl-e? ' 

social ' religious' ' * 

techndlogical ' ! , . " . ' • 

' Treaties i^^t:g^sl^tion^ and Orgianizatior^''' Affecting the Indians '"^ 

Has thW policy oFth^Uhited States- toward the Indian been effective? 
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Treaty method from 1785 on 

Role of Andrei/ Jackson" 

ft 

Removal acts of the 1830s, 

President Gr^oat'-s "peace policy" y 

Dawes Act of-^lSS? regarding land ^lotment 

\ , ■ • ■ 



Sn:^r-Act of 192il ' - . " * . 



fteforms in Indian af^Sirs during , -the ""Ntew 'Deal 
(Johnson-O^Malley Act. of 19-:J4)- . " 

"Tepnijiatioy gro^.am the * 1950s - ' 

Natjjofial^ Irgiian o/gahizations - 

National Council for Indi^ -Opportunity 
Americans' fpf* Indian Opportunity ' ^ 
Amei^ican Indian Movement' / ' . \ 

^ jj^InOimn Village . 

G^oncenteti Indians Committer ' y 
'National Congr^s's of American Indians 
National Congress of Tribal' Leaders 



. ^ . • j • ^ • • TEACHER IHPOBMATION , . ' 

Sc— of the Indlarii That Settled N6rth of the Rt o Grande 

The culture of the first Aaerlcene^ the Nbrth*AlBerlcen' Indians » hee 
Influenced end shaped our nation's history to a greAt degree. Based 
\ ^upoa anthropological flndl^St ls.6elleved that the Indians case 
. ' frooi AaU a^re than ZO^ObO jMrX^u^Jk^^ tifae vhen Siberia and Alaska 
. were Joined by land; (^^^'^^^W^ 

# Jhe ptqrslcal characteristics eone IndlaAs iaply an oi^lgln in Asia Md 

>^ , corroborate the proposition that th« Bering Strait vaft long used as a ' 

t place of entry. The' Experts today no longer r^ard the entrance via the 

^vlTig Straijt as a t^eory^ but rather as a vell-^establlshed fact.^ ^ 

. Over a {Period of. many thoupande of years , Asian hunters roamed over both 
, . North and South America. When Columfikis found the New. Worlds the r^lon' 

that is now the United States was the home of about one million Indians. 

^otal for both Nor^ and South America was in the Neighborhood of 
thirty million. The follovlng brief acco4nt cobcerpi cmiy some of the 
Indians settled; ih the area of the United States. Wdoes not ^ 
at tempt to be a co m pf S te account » but rather an overvieir of pertinent 
Information that may) ento,urage teeners ,and students to «ibark upon an 
^> *n-depth jitudy of the first Anerlcahi, \ . 

The IroQUQ ie - the League of United >lve Nations 

ic ' \ - ConfederJtey '^f the Iroquol^ is ctsnsidered by experts to have been the 

1 . important 'Indian podet/T It yas In existence before the settlement 

^ ^ / Jamerstown or Plymoutli lock. The Confederacy was in actuality a 

^ Uague of f ive tri^e— the Hohawk^ Seneca» Onel da Cayuga » and Onondaga. 
The Tuacaroris were alao at one time a »eBd>er tribe. The purpose of the 
League of United Five Nations » or the League of the Iroquois; was to 
bfl^fi about peace between the nations and to unite agalnsjt common enemies. ; . 

Until the tjtee of the Trench and Indian War s^ it waa successful. V 



ArcWologlcal ^Idencc Indicates chat jth« r^i^e Iroquol* nations Inhabltad 
all of caneral «cw Tork» froa the Genesee. Rlvte to Lake Chaaplaln. Ug<Bnd . 
says the League was organlMd by Deaanairidah Caon of a virgin mother) , who ' 
was asslatei^ by Hlmat^, a Mohawk."^ The League <^ the IroquotS| Is aald 
'to havtfbe^ the best organised of any of the okiiy^ confederacies' north of 
Mexico. 'It was opet'ated by a council of 30, auide up- Of the ru ling, councllorr 
' of each of tha Five Hat ions. Bach of tflk Plve\ Nations handled Its opm 
doneatlc. affairs, jbut theoretically they were to act together In aattofs 



' #!??^» ^\\* The Indian Heritage of A«irlea ^(!i^|york; Alfred 



Alvln M. ^seplHr; Jr., 

\, l^nopf . W68)f 39. 

/ TlilUam J^aiiW. The American j^rita ae B ook of Indlai^^f Wew York^ .Sandoa 
Houae, IncspLWl), p. 175. - 
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that concerned other nitictM. Records indicate thet thlf did not hippen. 
•jndlvlduel netlone, pr even fectlone vlthln the individual natlone. Went 
their cmi way aangr tinea In making peace or war.3 

^^The League did. however, keep peace a^ Ite aea^nra. tiut this peace was 
' 51*!. ^ Nations, in one week, wiped out 

2w^r*^ ! '^"^^ ^^•^•^ the tobew^ people, east of. 

fir! fi!* f^f^^^^'ly 200 years, the League {»f the IrMuoirwas a fdtce 
itlllt S***^''^ Indians and respectsd by th« uhlte aan. The world 

*ve«ts which Deganswidah could not foretell interfered with the IdeaUstle 

of th* Confedera*^ with the Dutch 
Decaw the alliance with Engltad and disposed of the tl^t of the French.^ 

War and th« fad of th^ Leaaue of the Iroouo^a 

The end, of Prance in the Mew World was also the finish of the Iroquois 
iJblr wr"^'^"*,*^*.^' the balance of power; there was only one great 
po^ Uft - England. During the French and Indian Wars, the British 
S?T?-K 2L?3I^ n^nagenent of Indian affairs. After the Irar. ttie 
ni^l!l5rt^"^ wcured permiesion froi the Indian nations to expand 
brouthT^L ?!v country. It was the Aaerican Revolution that 

le^JihJ^^i °' Iroqiiois. Uftder the 

WMecshlp of Joseph Brant, a chief of the Mohawk <his Mohyk nsM was 

?f Onondaga. Cayuga, and Jfeca nations • 

Ucli! .1^; «« " .Hiss of the Bnglish. The Tuscarora 8d the Oneida 
awSII/iK *■ ? colonists. In this way. the Iroquol^ were divided 
against thmselves in war. It was the end of the Uague the Iroquois. 



The Cherokees - Settl^^ » f the 8outhi>^.i. 



i 



/S* powerful Indian nations of the Southeast. 

SJ^liT^! I the southern Alleghenles. fro. easterp Tenness^e'into the / 
Carolines and northern Alabama and' Georgia. . • / 

The^JSr*""^**''°l""°"* Chertkees beca»e allies of the British. 

c^ Yjt* l^""*^ «n«r^eas of the irtilte settlers 

^■^ol?!!^/,?***^''" '~«»«» were sal<^ to dress' 

aS^^r^Sr"!^^!; *".»»'°Pean stylj.' The Cherokee built roads, schools. 
SJltS 5^^!!." rt'^'tf ' '^•'^"^ °' government modeledlon that of the 
wW^! !II\k "° objection to marriages between young 

Wln?^*.;?3 J**' ^ Ch«rokee warrior crSpled inV^ 

HiTiS. w!l I"* ^•''•"•d a system of wrli;ing the Cherokee language. 
^ T^^tJrTT'^l (Sequoia). He had no ^cation an3^ neithTsJoke 
Si* '^•^^^ y***' ««>'k. he pr^uced in' 1821 

.^r alphabet of Cherokee ch«r«sters-. From this, memberi^ thk trlfbe 



■'ibid., p. 1764 

"« J^^H^*** ^"^t^ -**^°" (lfawJtorftr_.nie Ifow merlcen ' 
Utreay, Inc., L]fhi}y^%l^, • m 
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l«««wd to r©»d afid vrite. ^ 1828, .the Cix«rofeee began the- pubIlcaU<« 
of. a veeJdy newspaper*^ f 

Such diangee did not please all the Cherqjtee, and aa many as 6,000 
persons aigrated west of the Hlssissippl. Tba tribe regularly 
surrendered great areas of Its treaty-held land to the uh*te aan, until 
all that rcMdned included seven Billion acres in the predoBinSahtiy 
■ountainous oountxx «hore Georgia, Nerth Carolina, and Tennessee come ' 
tegether. The Cherokee had to be removed from even these lands. By 
1917, Spain ceded ELorlda to the United States and ^idpd the danger of 
Eurepean interference in the Soi^theast. Uie Indian nitltihs of the 
Souitheast were nr liwiger needed as buffer states. " 



The Indian Ranftval wn 

In 1828, with the aLectlfih of Andrew Jackson as president, the spirit 
. ^ r>f the frontier took oypr It meant, clear out -the Indlahs. . 3h the 

spring isf ■ 1830, /the Indian Raaoval BUI became law. ' This bill did not 
^ authorise .forcible '^•eB^e▼al of any Indians, but it g^ve the gresldent 

h* ^ power to Initiate land exchanges with Indian nations living within the 

. states er territories. This law affected the powoAul naUonis of the 

J Southeast the Choctaw," Chickasaw, Cherokee, and Creek. The states 

I primarily involved were Georgia, jQabama (created in 18l?jwin2y from 

^ Creek and Cherokee country), and Mississippi (created In 1817 mainly from 

Chcptew and Chickasaw country). These states passed iSgislation outlawing 
* tribal gcyemments and placijig the Indian nation? under the juris^ctlon . 
cf state laws. Bits legislation was in violation of securities ^^granted 
Indian nations by treaties .with the United States, and the Indiana 
^ appealed to the federal govexwment for protection^ They were told that 

the federal govermenb was' unable to coajjly with its treaty 'pledgeis. 
This meant that state law prevailed, and the "Indian lands were wide open 
far trespass by anyone. .The only solution was the moving of the Indii^ 
natiais to the West, vhere they would' be given land grants. 



Congress appropriated money to pay the espenses of moving the Indians} / 
this m«mey was to be given to i4ilte agents and contractors »4xo signed up 
to "conduct" the Indians to^ the itew Indian Territory* In 1831, moving of 
the Five Civilized Tribes began, and it went on for years. 

» 

The Chearokee resisted the longest. They suffered the aost in the process, 
with nearly U,000 of their entire poptOatlon of 13,000 (tying «n the way,* 
Seoucya left jbhe tribe ^s new home in Cklahona, dUssppeared Into the* ' 
gfithwest, and died in Mexico. 



^Brandom, op* dt., pp. 219«21t ^ 

6 ^ . * ^ 

* CoUleri pp^ dtt, p. 12lii 
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( The Plalna Indiafla 
"9 



Bie Gre^tjaaine makeup one-fifth of the land area of the United States.' 
They extend from %e Canadian border on the north to the Mexican border 
, on. the 8<»th,'a distance of about 1,6CX; miles. They include portions of 
tej^ states, the easte» secticns of Montana, W^oidiig, Colorado, and New ! 
Mexlcoi and the western expanses of North and South' Dakota, Nebraska, 
tonsas, Qfclahona, and Texas. Host of this region cane to the Uhited 
states through the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 

^ -L^nediately- following the louisiaha Purchase, the Dhited States goveirment 
t J^xanced the Lewis and, Clarjf!^ edition, to the Ifest. The expedition 
inZfv i ^ coming, by way of the ifissoari River. The 

first winter (I80li-.1805I was spent at the Mandan villages, and the return 
^rip, in 1806, was alon^ much the- sane route. 

The next expjjdltion into the area, perhaps one of the noat euccessfui:, 
T ^^"^^ Zebulon Montgomery Pike,„.who was given orders to visit 
tne Indian tribes west and southwest of- St. L9uia. PUce's report ifs of 
special interest because*,it states that the plains were uninhabitable, 
xnat they were a domain only for the Indian - not for the farmers." 

It- was not, therefore, uptil after the Civil War that tfie qai-ted States 
goveiTunent had meaningful contact with the Plains Indians—the Cheyenne, 
Arapahp, TetofiAmota, Crow, Elackfoet, Kiowa, Comanche^- ilpache, • > 
Assl^boin, Groii Ventre, and others. i,-^ 

TheJIorse • ^- * ' • 

' • - . .. ' • , ■ 

The KUins Indian tribes were notaadio and nonagrlcultuJ^l in their way 
or life; they depended for their subsistence upon the wild animals of 
-T»e region, espedlally upon the bisooj they Invented weapons and methods 
esp^ially ad^ted to the hunting of big game; they used ^ beast of burden 
ror /transportation— first the dog, then the horse. They successfully tamed 
tiie_^oAe and became skilled riders long before the lAite man came into 
contact ^th them. They also became famous b^eedA-s of horses. One tribe, 
ine Cayuse, h^ given its name iq a pony-. The i^paloosa,, bred by the ^ . 
Nez Pprce, is recognized as cne'of the outstanding 'breeds of all times. 



The one outstandiag feature of the life of the^flalns Indians was mobility, 
10 a iarge extent Hhe horae was responsible for this as well as other 
racftojrs. The status of a brave or leader was measured by the number of 
norsesjie l\ad, regardless of the manner, acquired; Borses wefe also used 
to court a young girl in marriage. The horse Vdant greateV success in the 
hunt and in warfare, ■ • . J 




^Ralph Andrlat, T he Lcmg Death< >rhA LastvJDn»e of the 
(New Torkt The Macallan ?c./ ^ 



Flalns lodlant 

IG * . 



The Bison 



The bison ma df even greater li^rtahee the ^j^ESlwthan tias t^ie - 
horse. Pt6f the bison, provided the Indiada «i^^eatind with skin for 
tepees, clothing, blankets, footwear, and arti^es of lecoration* The - 
bison also served as the source of fuel and tools for^e hou^^fed. It, 
was also the center of recreational activities) aknz in the bison Kunt*^ 
■ marked a '^rave" or leader. " Ihe bison played a bigpart in 'the Indian rs 
, religious Hfe. The saored vAite buffalo ires^a rEigious ayiabol of the 
highest order among many of the tribw. The lorefand storiesi of the 
Indian contaiif nany references to ?te, \iho often had to be lured to the 
villages from gi'eat distances. Almost all of Indian life was in some , 
way touched by the bison. ' " . 

Since Pte had to search for grass and water and waa the very center of 4 - 
Indian cig.ture, this meant tha* the Indian was also continually moving. 
The horse made this constant movemeut much easier. 

There were a few tribes that were nonmigratory and settled in permanent 
villages. Among these were the Mandans and the Pawnees,, who were agrlciil- 
turists and developed ways of preserving and storing food. The Mandans 
carried on a profitable trade in European goods >d.th other tribtes, hut in 
1837 a smalDjpox epid«dc reduced their number Almost ovemigjit from 1,600' 
to 31 people.o 

The Horse Creek Council , • 

Beginning about 1870, the policy of annihilation began. Tribal rivalries 
were exploited so that the record would indicate that Indians' ;kilied 
Indians. For exan^le/ at one time the Southern Cheyennes and Arap^hoes 
fought the Comanches and Kiowas along the Arkansas River j to the north^ 
above the Platte, the Sioux and the Northern Cheyennes were at war' with • 
the Crow. ^ The wars were bad for trade and travel-," but in one of tfie' 
greatest encampments of .Indians in plains "hlrftory, held at tfe?8« Creek, * 
all agreed on a general peace and promised to be considerate of the ^ 
• c«ered wagon trains. The United S^tes promised- to keep thiops in the 
p^Slns to. protect the Indians -from white dbpredatlwis.^ 

! : ^ ' • _ ' - 

^^x*?*^ three years after the great peace council, the wars of the 

united States agalnsj;^the Plains Indiana started. The soldiers who had- ^ 
come- to protect the Ijndlans were now their enemies. Tor years *the wars went 
on; peace came at intervals, but it dij not last. As the frontier moved 
litest, periods of peiace grew briefer MMftr became more violent. The tribes 
were finally beaten, however, not by^psuperior tActlcs St araiamaiit.but 
by the disappearance of the bison and reservation- policy. The wtvir of , 
the plains have become a part of the story of the frontier movement. .Th^r" 



^Ibld., p. Ik. 



harl N. LLewell^ and E. Adifnson HoebM., The. Ghipsnpe Way (Noman, 
Okla.i TJniVbrsity of Oklahoma Press, ISlil), j,, 9? . 
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idU outlive tl» jtssgr other paints of history. Red Clottd'aiid Sitting Ball' 
and the aw wOd Siouat eh«ge8 idll not be forgott^. iMng ihe Chmmee 
there were great leaders, such as Little Wolf, liiite Antdope. aa^ a 
warrior nased Bat. ^ . ,, . 

ntiiU Big Horn ^ ' 

The ws reached their elinax in the 1870s, after Ihe dlstwvery of gold in 
^e ELaek HIUb in 187U. The Black Hills had. beto guaranteed to the Mwxx 

treaty, and they had to. be forced out of the area by troops ;^d other 
Indians liio joined the white soldiers." The Sioux «id their aUies were led 
by <3razy Horse, a^Q|lala warrior, and Tatanica lotanka, Slttijjg Boffalb, 
toown to i}he soldfars and setUers a^ Sitting Boll. ^Ih June of 18ir6, at 
the little Big Horn, in less than half an hour, the^lite Seymth Cavalry, 
led by lieutenant Colonel Ouster, Mas cooqpletely annihilated. Colonel 
Custer died in- t^e battle along with nore than 260 of his ^en. ,Ihe Ouster 
■ ^ reality, the end of the wars of the plains. Cra«y Hors^ 

ai)d Sitting Biill -lost by wiimlng. It has aaso been said that Sioox 
history ended With the flight of Craay florae and Sitting Bull and ^eir ' 
foUowers to Canada in 1877. Prom 1877 en, there were Internals of peace, 
but the overvdi^dng force and firepower brought against the tribes, 
together with the systenatic slaughter of the buffalo herds, finally 
aided their ability to resist. • 

4 

Wounded K nee , - ^ . , 

*'^.fca». a Paiute of Ne^, inspired the (lioet Banoe religion aBoz« the 
FLains tribes whom' the'TJ.S. Arny had defeated. Wovoka's followers did a 
prescribed dance, acoomp^Hied by certain songs, **ich the prophet claimed 
would cause the disaqapearance of white nen and return of the buffalo. The 
dance was broken up by the Arny, which feared its lafluencei most of 
wovoka's follow(^s aiu>ng the Sioux were murdered by the Army at «bund«d 
Imee, 'South Dakota, in December 1890, and the morenent dis^eared.lO 
By 1892, the Indian wars were over. The Sioux were confined to re<«fva^ 
tions in >the DakotasV Today there are little colonies of Sioux in many 
tovmsi 4i^id City, South Dakota} Sioux Falls, South Dakotaf Sioux City, 
lowaj Cteaha, Nebraskaj and Denver, Colorado. 

Government polixji«e designed to hcslp tiie MericAlhdlan have changed 
from one^ administration to another and hare confused and firustrated many 
tif the .tribes. They are still tiying to cope with adjustment to white , 
.civilization^ After almost a hundred years, many of them still pi^sent 
the aspect o^[pMjd'but conquered people i4io hare not yet found e'flm 
foundation oalEioh ta erect a satisfying and prosperous new way of life»^ 
« • • - - . ,^ 



^•^Josepjjy, pp» d»,, p. 285. 
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In th^ IMt<^jState8> Indians speak noire than one htmdred different 
.*langu«teM. abiioaicaXlyi ecne are affl^ent^ qndt othera are Vexy poot. 
Sonev^e edulRed and cmpleteljr- aasinilated Into the.idiite sodietyj ' 

li^e ip n'early cfoaplete isolation from non-Indiatt,,itawric€ttie. Many 
work pi cjLtiea, lAlie otiwrs* cling,- to the 'security of their reservmtiona. 

•Indian arts are as divjersewiq the many gifeups .of Indian people. Moat • 
.IndJ^an art* was. created to perform a< service,, and much of it Dashed in 
'religtotfs ceremonies. Indian artista developed great skills in making 
use of lAMitever natTi^aJ materials w«Ke avallablf . The different environ- 
•mente', thett^ore, prodaeed.mahy dlff The Indians 

that' liVjBd in the foruits ^sedmod and became .outstanding t»rvers» Ibe 
(teondaga. Irtqu^.s hav^prcw!^j^' f)M masks frcfe Uvljogx trees. These masks 
werroften-.jiffed.by 1^ Shanians'j or medicine men,, to bring about cures for 
the jilck.pr aiding. .., - , • ' • . ' . 

' ' , ♦ ^ * *• 1 % ' > * ' 

^ the, KL^flM Icldians izsed jUSe.bisox^ pr thb briffalo for their art. .The 
buffalo. jWLda tb£t 1>ecane a, blanket, or^ shield covering iiasi)ainted in a 
highly' 4edo ratine manne$r ai^^ in paEoPueayjiwaa adom^ wll^ feathers^ 
fHf^/vmiilip; and claws.' .\ , . ^ , 

' V,W • • ' V : . ' \ v''^ v-- ^ ' 

In%the Sc^thvqpt*, the^ ..Ihdians used 9*tt4l^ln a unique and masterful wayi . 
..Ihe Navaios- Blade. ca^ pei^i^ngs. Tht Indians of the Soi^tbwest • 

.vwere .eap^rtd l6.4W(aTing|ip9ttefy,' aqyl basket-mafcfng. Many, of these art 
forms stili-^surrtva^aaong the.^trib^ today. 

. • ^ ' \ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

Pie Hopig - Arts and t^rafts ^ ' • ' . V ; , [ . ^ 

^dc^ ava^ in' the .^high ^O^teeni'. 0Qunti7 .Qf Northern Arizona is the home of 
thiS-TJc^i^fiKiians* .Ihciy , are fw* advanced iji Klpi men 

are? sI^jLXed^ w^^ez:^ is^ produce d^g^ in iMch* the /naip^s ingmiously. 
Banl^pai^tea;tb!prodace qri^nal uimsu^l ^f«cts. Ihe isolation of ttos 
Hopis Jiis preventcB. Ihe craft* fronr'beeondpfe seriously hawaed or completely 
lost ahd foi1g(}ttsn..: :H9pi'me& also noolen leggix«s; or fooUess sockis^ 
; foip i^hich tliare is; ,a ready sale aa<^ other Indian tribes. A Hopi may 
also turn hie haobd to ^aaUjsg. moceasi^^from buck^dcih. Sometimes, a Hc^ may 
wolt in^snW/Htaking rings, bracSaltite, and7isc|laces. This is qpt. an* 
'OlA-tlme craft end, therefore,* is not imbued with .traditional techniques. 
The Hopi artist JLs skillful eixl coB9>eteQt, . but he ^ets his de«l^ from 
the Mavaios ead the Zuinis. . ^ ^ ^ T 

iutty o^ the Hopi people appear to hmi an unusual f apse of symmetry and 
proportion,, as *wel3. as a great i^iheclation %t beauty in color and design. 
Ihese qualities find eaq^reesion not only In the weaving of textiles, but 
in maiq^ other crafts, especially pottery. ' j # ' . . . • ' ^ 

^ ^ . _ \ ' ... 

The Hopi women az>B oft^en seen making dlay Jaars and containers, using only 
materials focmd in their natural enviroiment. ' No cooliereial laaterials are 
usM. ^ the. skill of designing, polishing, and decorating the vessels is 
highly deveLopel. The (}eco3eratlons ^how an influence of many ^liberations 
of Hopi?. There is, howevei;^ 'some evidence of tiie .pattenis Shd desigzis 
•of the Zunis. * - . , * ^ « 
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Coll^. baskets made by the Hopl are eai*d to ibe. a^ong^ the ■oet'toutatandlng 
«xaB|?le8 of basketry produced in our, country today; The baskets 'ar? made' 
trom slendsr graif 8*«tts*and narf'ow yucca and, .when finished, the^- are 
, artiste, eolorfUi; and perfect in strtioture. : , 

Hie HoDls - Rituals md Cercaonlea ' . ' 

rJteny and varl,ed' tierenonles are associated with thtf culture of the Ihdian. 
Among the.Hopis, the Wiwuc^ is oQe of their great ceroonl^ of the 
«dnter season. In thiS cerenoi^ axid others that follow throughout the 
year* prayer is an •essential and'all^pervadlng part of thte e^ent. fte 
rituals ^e part of the fiopl heritiage-and have 'bean handed down oror the • 
years to each 8ucceedi;i« geaeraUon. * / ' 

Ears of corn play an important part, in the rituaJLa bedais^ the>Hbpie look 
yon cora as not only the staff of life but al» as the symbol of ^iritual 
rood. The color of the com has a. deep meanlhTr TeUow com is a symbol 
or the north, blue the west, red the south, and white the edst. The Bopls 
recognize two additlony. dlrectiope^. also r^wented by the ear of coxjit 
the sky and the underworld, designated by de«p purole com and gr«»- com, ' 
reapectl-vely. ' ' ^ 

Prayer feathers are also sacred items to the Hopl. The dowsy feathers of 
^ an eagle are thfe most sacred. They are vsecl to make the Hopi'paho, i*ich 
^ is a prayer 6fferlng ani^ symbol of blessing for a Hopl home. , 

The fechinaS play an important unseen part in the life o^'the Hopia. ^^^%?y^' 
^ are pdwerful spirits from the .underworld and are ij?)ersonated by. dancers 

• we^nfe large masks^ ¥ho are believed to be transformed temporarily into 
the spirits, thenaelves. ..There are about 200 Kaehina .characters and .masks 
that are injiortant to the Hopl people.-"^'^ Many of the Kachinas are part pf 

.the_Hopi heritage, and their originals not known. Paintings of Hopi-tachina 
dolls dating tron 1899-1900. caii be seen .in the anithsonian Institute. - 

In all Hopl cerembnies, chants are heard .as the background sound for the 
rituals^and pageants. As with the Ki^iinM, some, of the chants are soT 
veiy old that their origin -is not known. For the most part, no -mueical ' •/ 
- instilments are' used, but sometimes a drum and rattles nar be heard as * - 
the accoii|)aniaent. ^ . ' 

■' 

The &iake Dance, a prayer fo^ rain, is an eartraordlnary ceremony celeWted 
in only about five of the H&pi villages. One factor that is part of ai 
the linjortatrt activities of the. Hopl people is the ^tinuoud aesociitlon 

• or t^, seen, and the \mseen. This is the core element of the ceremonies, 
the Aants, and the symbolic objects. , . . « 
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^ter Collins *0»Kan«, Sun ln the Skyi The Hopl IfadjCans of thB Arlsons 
Mesa lands^ (Nonaan, . OkU. i Unlveraiiy of (StdakMt Fk^s. p/lBJ. 
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Indian CoaaMnlty In Ctdc^p 

^ * ' ♦ 

Of the ov«r 700,000 Cndlma in iaerlca today, some UOO.OOO lire on «r 
' ?**fJS'fr**^'''" ^ 25 states, the remainS^ dirSl in Sties m^t^Lui 

.-bTWO, approxljately 280,000, or. 38 percent of aU Indiane, lived to , 

ujben cmtera. From a relative handflil or peale 25 years' aio QMri^of. • 
' Indian populatim had .grow to 6,575 hy 19^. ' ' Chicago*. 

-in'^'^^J'^ tff f was no lai^e e«iceritrati«n\f Indians 

Ma?iSS^H^ dusters in areas beti«^ Old ly^n aM tHe loop, on the 
■ ""/^^ Street, on tiie f ar Soutliweet Slde^ Se 

SSS^^^fZ' tT"** 5t ^fichael»e (flmreh nortii of OLA Ttn«, and airwJd 
wS^J^SJ ^.f^''^^^" Boulevard.. Thia Indian populatlai cami nostly trm 

with fewer numbers tfm Ulnntesota and the Dakotas. ItttWn^e . 

SS\Slo^ Si:f«r^°f ^ * dlsSnce west o^STlS^' 

• K^J^^ omsista mainly of migrants, ft^ ^e Winnebago, Chippewa, . - 

S CWcal?! wpres^ted in the Ihdian population 

^fi!Il «^,^»«-'*«»rtcan Ihd^«i is the lowest of jny gro<9> in 
JaJiS^lrf!;!"' ^ iiicidence of tuberculosia is about nvj^es tlie 
^tS%r!r*"* ^ of is Wt, cen^ared with the 

Icv^J^^ '^V^* ^^"^^ mortality raS is 3U5 per 

Jhat n^thstapdlng the availability of health care agecdes in Chicago, • 
SJiSS^ w%5*^**' - «»PeclaU7 recint migrants 

• ^ ^ """ifj? '^"^ ^ ^ OttV^Buy aro^Siielaefbr ^ 
6mfSrth«!i! buildings, and the adml^stratlve practices ifclch 

^ M^VS ^^•^ ^ Sta^ caah.incoMS - 

*2,000 .a year, 75 percent have inoones be^ $3,000. Ihe usMnpl^y- 

JSo^«^'^^ linearly UO p^frcent - morTthan seren SS^e x 
tJ^W '^'^ Chicago, do so f^ reasons ^cable \ 

^jther urbancentws - to search for Jobs mA for iirprtv*! e^oonic 
^milons. TWtos bSen jMftlnatad that over 20 percent of jdtLeagots , 

.JJoutTO percent in unskilled ma^ aihao^ w^^t^lS^cmti, 

not kiitiw how to find let elone how 
required, tiiere are th^se whR h«r» become 
S^fSn^^^^ Cldcago. Ihe unskilled singS male prefers tfce 

Px^tint^ ^^^^ »V IncreiiStf- 



«Sl5^!^ft5?**^^«fS^'* Congressi Mireh 6,. 1P66, as 
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Howisrei', -^e dally-pa7 type of work causes periodic financial criaes in 
fanlliw, and diflicultiea arise In paying for rent and food. &^the 
nation, at laiige, 50,000 Indian families live in tmaanitaiy, dilapidated 
dj#elldng8. There is a hi§^i mobility rate among urban TndUnk espfclally 
among the lower, working class. Many households function aTStewftd . 
^ families including gran<%)arents> aunts, uncles, and cousins. They try 
to live close together. In nearby buildings if not in the same e^artaent. 
This la a result ^of a strong kinship feeling anong Indians. The Indian ■ 
household, traditionally, always has rooo for one more'kinBman ~ either 
» ^'^^ °^ ^"^^ ^ XJ&seqoently, 4>artnflnt0 are often overerowdad, 

■ «"^ctioni Some fantlies iwve four or five times a year. 

Properly ownership is not typical, i^^-"'. 

« ^ • • 

One high mobility makes it difficult, of course, to do aiy follow-up 
studie?. Along with this, thett^ is the intense a^fort of the Indian to 
guard his privacy. There la the ease with iMch an individual cifafade 
9ut of sight. Multiple surnames ha^e occasiooally been used in avoiding 
wf^ x° ^ another defense against bl^ dV pressures. Die 
Shift to the city has, after all, ,diswq)ted the values. Interests, and 
sentiments of the reservation life many Indites have known. , 

' ■ IJ® °^ regardeid as a hostile climate, for . 

^e Indian has been used to small folk oomnonitles with prlmaiy ties of 
icinahip. Those who 4re not of blood kinship are regarded in the Indian 
community as sharing a ccmmcn identity. There is »uch difficulty in - 
relationships with their noa-Indian employer •and the public. Of course, 
the real threat of violence existing in the Dl?town ax«a only strengthens 
aciiwi f e*trs and suspicions. Parties, dinners, and various types of group 
runotions often are kln-orioited. "Feeds" are presented that are similar 
to clan ceremonials. All of this starves to. strengthen *ies of kinship, in 
what is Iregarded as an in^jersonal •city. j' 

The American Indian C antw 43^ 

• wt • ■ 

There are sofiial agencies in CMcago wta^ch meet ^an need» and provide 
a sense of security and ccnfort. The Amerioan afdian Center, 1630 Wilson 
Avenue, established in 1955, is regarded as a soinrce of social contaot. 
St. Augustine's Indian -Center, " U5l2 Sheridan Road^ la looked on as a ■ 
• emergency aid iy^daily needs. Thettot^ve American Coamdttee, ' 

4 Wilson Avenue, waa fl|ed In 196? and r^ard^ itself primafily as a 
social welfare agency, although much of its aoti^ty is in support or 
movements arising out^of an awakened Indian oon^Mousness. ' 

It has been estimated that nearly 15 percent of Chicago fs Indians are 
involved in these centers. Children gp, to -the Indian Ceiter.for activittes 
and school work. The more stable families h«re, become active in the program 
of the American Indigo Center. They have found it a place to come together 
to talk with others about family, jTritods, jobs, problems, and jopportunitdes. 
Many do not attend dances at the Canter because they have become accustomed 
to their own unique tribaLw*tes, Jurthermore, CathoUc Indians, who had been 
V- forbidden to participate Ijj "pagan cereBonies" back bene, carried these 
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feeUiigs with them to the. big city. The Center counsfUed Q,$00 people ' 
in 1972. Food, clothing, minimal medical care, &nd even ftaeh Mcrtstance 
are made available, or referrals are ma^e to other expropriate agencies.^ 
A day canap is provided for Indian* childr«x ^gad 6 to 12j $300^000 is 
needed to operate its ftnTn^al budget. / « 

Kative Afterican CcHnmittee V. , - ' ' 

The NAC (Native American Cdnaaittee), formed in 1969, has focused its 
activities on prtwiotitig self-determinatiom and the -civil rt^ts of Indian' 
people throughout the Midwest, It acted as a support group for the Lidians 
who took over Ald^traz in 1969j it bao^d the Indian Vfllage (Michael ChQsa 
and companions) in thyarly stages of^its quest for better housing} it 
supported Indian Gftpl^ees in dttleton, Colorado, on the issue of 
discrimination vlthin the Bureau^ of Indian Affairs, The NAC has Worked 
since 1970 to aid DRUMS ("Determination, Ri^ts, and Unity of Mcfiominee 
Stocldiolders"), an organizatiM^ formed to seek the reversal of the ^ 
termination of the Menominee Hiservation. In conjunction with AIM 
(American Indian Movei^nt), MAC was inatrummtal in gaining a "living 
wage" for Indian dancerfe perfoiroing at the Wlsconsig^ Dells. • , 

As part of the Edge^ter Uptovto^^Mental Health Council, the NAC has been 
successful in securing federal funds for an agendy of five pieople ibo figjit 
alcoholism among Indians in the area*- It has worked closely with 
educational institutions in the area-*se^feng scholawihips for needy 
American rin^dian students, developing? suitable curric\ila,' and developing^ 
programs for ^n Indian high eichool ^m;,*^ ^ nr.nr.^u\ 4. u ^ 

A committee was establishSl to aid ^l&l l^l^y^S&ST^ 

The great contributions of tiie Indian hav« been noted. They wofked for 
the safety and preservation of the early colonis^ta— helping to feed the 
first settlers in Jamestown ancl in Plymouth and assisting Ihem in many 
other ways. They provided' seed and taught them ^ow to plant, fertilise, " 
cultivate crops, hunt with skill, and. gain a knoidedga of forest lore. 
They secured the furs "for the enriching fur trade which developed. Not 
least in iaportanee, their very presence forced the colonists to organiae 
in their own self*defen8e. In this th^ Indians indirectly contributed 
to the developnwit of initiative and the re^ponsibilHy ot locfl govwament 
in the colonies. . ' 

Despite these contributions, fihe Indian recelxed "short shrift in any 
•consideration of ^ansion and settlmmt. Treaties were Hade tod br<*en. 
We have seen' the manner in which Great Flalns proved ^n obstacle to the 
i*xite man's etxpansioo— he wasK fearful of it as being unl^t for settWent. 
(toce he had ^.earned otherwise, he had to eope'wlth the Indian. 

,With the Inventien of the revolvei* in the late l830fi the tide. beg«m to 
ttoi. Thd /ronti'ei'sman usi^d this new weapon w}.th,4p^eat effectiveness, and 
the transcontinental railroads served to fWther his purpose. The ooBpletlotVr 
of the Dnlott Paciflo ih 1869' and the Northern Pacific In 1883 sealed the 
fate of the Plains Indians. ♦ Thte tarains brought in p«0ple for settl««nt 

^ and we have seen how this led to the destruction of .1he. buffalo herde, the 
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mainstay of Iiyiian existence. Tlie railror.ds spjit the herds again and 
again.. Parties of hunters debarked from trains, killed the buffaloes at 
will, and loaded the hdjles on trains., 'TfTast^ was excessive, with four 
hides left on the ^plains for every one taken. In a three-year period 
•(1871-?4), it is^^^stimated that nearly nine million buffalo were slain. . 

Treaties^ Lepiiglflti on. and Organization , Af feet jjig the Indian 

In 1870, "during Grant »s administration, the jfederal government departed 
from the treaty* system an(i*adopted the reservation system. Since the- Quakers 
- filled most of the positions in the Indian Service on the reservation, this 
^was known as- the ^'Quaker Policy." The Plains Indians were driven to remote 
reservations, iidiere they lived' under the "protection and control" of the 
federal government. Ihe long and costly canq^aign against the Plains Indians 
was fought with broken promises as well as with guns^ In 1877, the same ' I 
year that Chief Joseph made his heroic but fruitlfi?Ji atten?)t-to lead his 
people to freedon^^vPresident Hayes stated to Con^e^, ^'Many, if not most, 
of our Indian wars haye their origin dn brokexv^om^^es and acts of 
injustice on our.par£^." 

The Dawe^ Act^ 

Congress passed the Dawes Act in iaf87. The law provided that the individual 
Indian could claim 160 acres of reservation land as his owrj. The federal 
government was to hold the land in trust for 25 y'ears,'the idea being to 
protect the Indiang from unscrupulous land speculators, since during that 
time the land could not be sold or used as security.^ Later legislation- gave^ 
the government the option of reducing the 25^y^p^ period \Aen it was- thought 
an Indian couM handle .his affairs properly, agj^ other legislation 
pi-ovided for the education of Indian children '^a^y*«^ schools at 

some dl'stance from their homesT . ' i , ♦ 

The more l^ent attitu5ie toward the Ihdian persuacl^i some to take on the 
whiter man* s v/ay of life and to become. American citizens under these terms. 
Hbwever, land speculators took advantage of the loopholes in Indian land 
legislation, and much of the land was tdken from the Indians by the 1920s. 

Meanwhile, the l^of the Indian w^s poor. There was nothing in His 
ti<adition to pre^'are him for fuming. He was treated unfairly and 
discriminated against/in the large cities. The younger gen^ation was * 
poorly prepared for modern living and often criticized parents for. , ' 
backwardness and resist^ce to change. ' ' * 

The Snyder Act an^ t^e Wh'eeler-Howard Act / 

In 1924 Indians as a \ihole were givpn* citizenship through* -tihc"^ Sj^er ' 
Act. However, conditions for the Indian v/ere the worst of any group 
in the United St'ates^ In 1934 , Congress passed .the Wheeler-Howard Act. 
The new law halted the breakup of the reservations. In fact, it aimed 
at restoring to the tribes the land^ that had- not yet been converted , 
into. farms. • It permitted tribes to govern themselves and to emphasize 
their traditional culture. This Indian Reorg^ization Act also gave 
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Msirtanoe to Indlibs on how to luJce opre offectivs use of tiialr laads. 
More emphasis ma placed on schooling for this pazpo'se* Sone Indians 
were not agreeable, to this ehonge*^ ThcQr felt It vais a reversion to ihe 
past, lAiereas now fme tribes* had becoaa q^-*^ imerioanited. Hany of 
the.Ihdians \to were reterans of World tfttr II desned.tlM full acpdqdioh- ' 
sent and recognition of their rights as iaeriean oitisens aore ▼iiLuable ' 
than the renascence of tribal culture. 

* * / 

^Teraination'' Policy ' . - 

In the late the fiedereX goTexruMUt enoouraged IbdU.8na to leave the 

reservatlone and go to the larj^e oltlea. Ftmetiona of the Bureau of 
Indian Affaire were passed out amng other federix agenoles and some 
functional oonirol of Indian affairs was givsn to the Qtates in idiidi 
large numbers of Indians dwelt* This »tex«lnati«x** policy did not prove 
satisfactozy, however*/ Many Indians ccnplained that th«gr were* not properly 
prepared for living in the cities-<-either inr tans of the people or the 
kind of life^^ or in view of ^e meager Job opportunities. Aa stated above^ 
their greatest problems center about poverty^ poor housing^ inadequate, Job 
opportunities, and^pre judioe and discrifldnaticn^^ 

There was the long cverhan^ii^ threat of the federal goveramentta 
intention to tenoinate^t^e^ Iiidian.*s dependenoe on the federal goverment 
for his welf are« however, in the sumer of 1970, President RLzqa stated 
that the govenment was giving up this poUcy of ^forced terainatiooi^. 
that it was the xwqponsibility of thf iiierioan people, in view of its past 
hiatqribal relationship with the Indian, to Aalflll Its obligations tgiiard 
them. At the sent tlae he myed ^rbposals giving the Vidian responsibility 
for nmaglng federal fiands for hou^sixy, sduoation, medical sendees, and 
eccmcmio development. . • 

. . V ' ■ 

Naw Inditt^ leaders rose on the jyierioan seaiM iod estaUlshed leeal and 
national brganiaations to affix* the Indian's cultural identity and to 
seek falfillaflnt of the oUigatims of his fellow nan to iaprove hie lot. 
The status' of the Indian had.beooae of national ^oern* Indeed^ intLun 
lore gained uuLveraal ii^erest. Ihe'portrajvls of outstanding Indians 
and Ihdiin oustras by John WtLte, George Cftlln, Charles Bodaer, and 
Charles Russell becMs ii^ortant in the linrld of art. Hnijr yoong Indian i 
leaders began to tell the stoij of their heritage. Seott Ifoaadij who 
wrote House Made bf pawa and Vine Deloria, Jr*, who wrote Ouster Med 
for ToMOf ams ire QnlyTwo emi|>les of JuiLmxs writing about their people, 
me kflgrnpte speaker at the 1972 Caaooratie Rsticnal Oonr«atidn«^ Oownor 
Reuben A^ciw of norida^ opened his speech witb a qpote trcm the ^paohe 
(Mef .Coel4ie, "Speak stndght, so that your words aagr go as snnli^t to 
our hearts." Ihe only mlhorily plank adopted this oouvantion ealled 
for the "allooation of f edeiml, suyplus lands to Aaerlean Taiiaxm on a 
first priori-l^'basis." . L / 



'it 



Charlte Bender—Chlppewa, leading pitcbei* ia An^rietet league, 

1910-11, 1911 ^ \ 

louis Brace— part Mbhavic, part Qglala Slomj^CoBHnlaBion» of . ' 

Indian Affairs . '^^^^ 
id|b^,Jo8ephClark--Cherokee, of 1;he Itoited Stkep HavyT - 
Vine Deloria, ^.V-Standing Rock Sioux, author, oktie 
Robert D. Duwat, Jr.—Asainiboin-Sioux, Profeasto, Hortheaatem 

IMverslty, Ph.D. candidate . * ' 

^ Georga Fra4er— Siow, sfeecialiat Ija the treatnent of trachona 
DenMa Haxper-CMppiimj coordinator. Native Anerioan CosBniitee 
La Donna Httrris—Comanche, Indian organisation leadert wife; of ' 

U.S. Senator . , 

Suaette La Fleeeh*— Otoaha, teacher \t6 fought for Indiah rights to 

the nineteenth centuzy " « ~ 

ftifiy Salnte-Marie— Cree, fo3icsii«er, conMser 
*'•rv^^* Momaday— Kiowa, professor comparative,, literature!' • > 

Pulitzer Prlee ninner for fiction in 1965L * 
Dr. Albert Relf el— Sioux, brother of U.S. Congreaaman BenjaBln 

Reifel, specialist in Internal medieine for the Veteran's 

AAiinistration . 
Benjamin Reifel— Siouxj Harvard^educated Sioux ft-om South Dakota, 

€a.ectfd four tinea to the Rouf« of Representatives , — 
wu^ Rogars, Sr.— Oierokee, coB^edian, wl^ . 
Bobeirt anallboy— Cree, leader attmipting to reestablish traditional 

Indian coBjnwnity in the fOothiia of the Roickies 
Keely Smith— Qxerokee, singer 
Kay Starr— Qierokee, entertainer 

Maria TiQlchief— Osage, priaa ballerina m 
Gene^ Clarence Tinker-Osage^f the Utaited Statea Air Jbi^e 



Th^ Jleld Mtfseun^ of Natural History in Chlc^ is famoua for its excellent 
display of early Indian life, nottably^ «Sd its Variety of development 
am9ng the tribea thrcwgh different timed, including an excellent collection 
of totem poles. f 



*■ m 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the liiited 
States of America in Congress assembled", That the Secretary of the 
Interior is herel^r authorized^ in his discret^ion, to ent^r liito a ) 
contract, or contracts with aziy State oi* Territory having legal authority 
so to do I for the education, xnedicaj^ attention^ agriculturcd assistance, * 
•and^ocial welfare, including relief of distar^'ss, of Indians in such 
State er Territory; through the qualified agencies of such^tate or * 
Territory', and to^xpand under such contract or contracts moneys 
appropriate^^g^ CoBgre^' for the education^ medical attention, agricul- 
tural assist^ce, and social welfare, Includin^relief of distress, of ' 
Indians in'^ch State. 

SEC. 2. That IhjB Secretary of the Interior in making any contraot herein 
authorized* with ai^y State or Territory, may permit existing school building 
hospitals, and other facilities, and 7- all equipment therein or 'appertain- 
ing thereto, including livestock and other personal property owned l^r the 
Government, under such terms and coiKlitions as may, be agre^ yjspon for 
their use and maintenance. ^ 

SEC. 3. That 'the ^Secret Qiy of the IntA^B is hereby authorized to perform 
any and all acts q^d;to,make such rule^^Br regulations. Including minlmaff 
standards of service, as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of this Act into %ffect: Provided, That such ' 
jttiniprum standards of serviQQ are not less than the -highest maintained by 
the States or Territories with which said cbntract or contracts^ is^ heirein 
L >provided^, afe ejcecuted. 

P.L* 74^38 Act of June 4, 1936 , ^ 

Amendment to the Jbhnson-O'Malley Act 

That ttfe Secretary of the^terior .be, and hereby is, authored, in 
his discretion to ente^^^into a contract or contracts with .any Stette or . 
Territory, or political subdivision thereof, or with any* State university, 
college, or school, oj^With any appropriate State or private' corporation, . 
agency, or -institution^ for the^ education^ medical attention, agricultural 

||assistance, ^d social welfare,^Qlu*Jtag relief .of distrj^ss, of Indians 
in such -State or Territory, thx^tefa th4 agencie6;j.bf .the ^ate or Territory 
or of the corporations and^or^^^ti^^s herein^|||||e h^uned and to esqpand 
under, such contract or contracts, Jnpriii^s 4p^^^ i'or the 

eciucation, m^ical awention, agr^Lculturai a^sti^f^. ^i!^ social welfare, 

^ including relief of distress, o£t If4i'a]|jp in ^^^^^^^^ "ien^Xorj. 



• ^ .STUDENT ACTIVITIES ^ yC ' ' 

Research the legend of Deganawida, and prepare a short talk for the class. 

In the early 1880s,' Carl Schurz was Secretary of the Interior. Find out 
about his point fif view concerning the "Individualization of land" and / 
the -iland allotment" system. Share your findings with the class*. " 



After -reM^h from reliable sources, explain in an oral report the 
ceremoi^of the Sun Dance. 

^J-^r??®'' °^u^ conaittoe, obtain priiits of outstanding. Indian leaders., 
Oae of Jhese should be Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce "tribe. Piiid out abSut 
Nez Perce baS Dreamers" and the principal Dre^er priest of Joseph's 

The "cult" of the Native "American Church dates from about 1870 among 
Indians in the Uhlted . States . Investigate the beliefs, ceremonies /and 
.rituals associated with the cult. Present the results of your invisti- 
' gation to the class for discussion. . . \ ' ■ - 

Landmark cases, such as Squire .v. Capoeman, Onlted States v. Wlnans, Mason' 
V. SaUs, Seymour v. Superintendent, were all Initiated by Incllan tribes. 

development of the Cbe and discuss with" the 
Class the decision handed down by the Supreme ,Court. 

^TT?^' K^^® Pickering Treaty of 179^. Read with special attention 
Si vi!^ q7 ^ ®x commAit on a statement. found on page 29 in Custer Died 
' tfllT^o^l ~ ^ WRTTlfesto by Vine Deloria, Jr., which rejates" " 

to the 1960 Democratic cosvention. - 
,y ■ V- ; • ■ , 

-atam^ tKe terms of the General Allotment Act, or the Dawes Act, passed 

«?.^T?T* ' J^i. .^^^ act has been imended. Discuss the 

Significance of the amendments. # 

Vine Deloria, Jr., says that John Collier was probably the greatest of all 

m«J,^.°°?!i^?i°°®n°- ^^he main reason for tbis endorsement.- - ' 

Discuss with the -class. 

• * 

S;>h!*ir^i^S° ^""^ i'^^'^ °^ (paii9)hlet published in IW 

■ yU f iSii^s!^^*'^ Hifltozy) and thenlr^ort to tl^ class oT 

Sketch an outline map of early America and locate the major tribes oh it. 

?!Y!Sh««°*L"^'L°^ ^c*" a 0^ streets In, the yellw 

telephone, jjook, front pages), identify the thoroi^ares with Indian names. 

Visit the American Indiaii Center in' Chicago and lntervli»w the person In 
charge. Prepare m report fbr, the school newspa^". *• * , 



Locate highways onjTmap of niinoia which follow almost the same routes 
as the ear^ly Jh^im trails « Do the saine on a national map. 



Five distinct aread provide the Indian foods and recipes which we frequently 
use today: the Northwest, Southwest, Plains, Sout^ and Eaat, lAst the 
favorite dishes of each area. ^ ' { 

Some Indian spokesinen have said that Indians are rarely involved In carrying 
out government studies o5 the Indians. Can you suggest justification for 
their complaint^ ' ^ " 

Prepare individual reports on such noted Indian personalities as the following: 
Tecumseh, ^ * Sequoyah 

Chief Joseph ^ ' ^ KLaok Hawk 

Sitting Bull ' ^ Pontiac ^ ' 

R©ad Bury My Heart at Woimded Knee and contrast what you have read with the 
Irqjressipns of Indians that o,lder people gained from films and stories during 
their school years, • 

Lisr^lace name^ in the Ifclted States which are derlred from the Indian 
language and state their mc,aniogs. (See Names on the Land by George Ihr J 
Stewart.) * ^ * ^ 

Debate the topic: , The Dhited States' policy toward the Indian. 

Learn an Indian dance. Explain how it .differs from other ^styles of dancing. 

Invite the art teachpr td acquaint your class with the different designs 
in Indian arts and crafts. 

- * ' -J- 

Draw an original -map that wilt show the different LwJian reservations now' in 
eM^atence and use it in an illustrated report on ^ne subject. 

CkjUect curi^nt articles about Indians aiid. share th\ information with youf 
class. . . 

In Sadajawea, filrd Girl by Floiu, Seymour; eelect-^ts^vhich tell about the 
helpfulness of^tne anfflians the pioneerff and of co^e«tion between the 
two ^ofUpe. Read these selections aloud to your class. 

Map out the mqvements of \ tribes' relocated ft^om their orig/inal 'landholdinge. 
(Includ* the Sauk-Fbx, Ch^rok4e, Pottanffttamie, Miami, and Seminole*) From 
your study t>f United 'State^^story, can you state to wha^t degree the 
Northwest Ordinance; IT^T; has been obSen^d? Substantiate ydpr views. 
See Article JII of the/Ordinaiice be;i.ow:-^ • ^ 

lP $t .good faith shfll cuLways be* observed toward 
th^^mans; their lands and property shall never be 
.ta&i from them without their dbnftent; and in their 
P^Krty ri^te^ and liberty they shaj^l never be 
in^aded^or disturbed ufp.eps*in «Jus\ and lawfu^ vara / 
authorized' by Congress. ' ^ 



You nay have visited an Indian reservation as a tourist or while on a 
.side trip fronrsuinmer camp in V/isconsin* Write a report on^the inpressions* 
^that you gained from your visit. 

. RecentJLy the Public Broadcastixig' ^^y^t^m. showed The Last -pf the Mohicans in 
telervisidn serial' form. If ydu saw it '(or read'thg bobk by^Jamoe Feidmore 
Cooper;, •coBQ)are the author^s viewpoiiit tp the reality you have learned 
about the Indian. ^ 

Work with the. teacher in arranging an assembly program commemorating ^ 
American Indian Day, fourths Friday in September. ■ ^ 

A Naviijo- experimental school at Rough Rock, /Arizona, and the Navajo 

Junior College at Many TarmB inclixde inetinictign in the Navajo language 

and clilture.'as part of ' their curriculum. State reasons w)^ this .would 

^be ii^ortant to .a student at these schools. ' * * 

Make a graph to show the extent of Indian migration to urban ctreas. 

* «? 

Conduct a panel discussion on how the Indian -is organizing to meet his 
needs. ^ . - . 
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